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KASKASKIA DESTROYED BY A CURSE 
A TRADITION. 



Communicated by Elbebt Wajlleib. 

As every student of history knows, Kaskaskia was 
situated on a little peninsula at the mouth of the Kas- 
kaskia or Okaw river, but there are perhaps few who 
know or believe that it was destroyed in fulfillment of a 
curse pronounced upon it more than two centuries ago. 
It seems that such is the case. 

It is a fact well authenticated in history that the 
French came from Canada and settled with the Indians 
at Kaskaskia in 1700. Along with them came Jean Ben- 
ard, his wife and his ten-year-old daughter, Marie. He 
was a man of wealth and established himself in business. 
The god of wealth favored him, and he soon became a 
man of great influence. Marie grew to be a beautiful 
woman and was very popular among all classes, espe- 
cially among the young men. It is said that many of 
them sought her hand, but she, in a very polite manner, 
rejected them all until it came to the one it seems fate 
had chosen to play the leading part in this sad bit of 
history. 

Ever since the days of Father Jacques Marquette 
there had been missionaries among the Kaskaskia 
Indians at frequent intervals, and many of them had 
been converted to the Christian faith. Among them was 
an intelligent and industrious young man. He proved 
himself honest and trustworthy, accumulated some money 
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and was finally taken in as a partner in a large business 
enterprise. His general reputation caused him to be 
received without prejudice in the best of homes. One 
night at a frolic, for which Kaskaskia was noted, he met 
Marie Benard. ^'It was the hour of fate." On the part 
of both it was a case of *^love at first sight," and the fact 
could not be concealed. Her father became violent with 
indignation and forbade his daughter to ever again 
speak to the Indian. Next he determined to ostracise him 
from society, and began a sort of social boycott, which 
worked, though only to a limited degree. The tongues of 
all the old gossips were set to going, and it made the 
road, figuratively speaking, extremely rough for the 
young couple. But love always finds a way, and they 
managed to see each other occasionally, regardless of all 
the opposition that the girl's father was able to organ- 
ize. He became aware of this and, being determined to 
deal him a crushing blow, he forced him out of business 
in his trading company. 

Thus deprived of his means of making a living, he left 
Kaskaskia, and it was a mystery to the people as to 
where he had gone. More than a year passed, and he 
was drifting out of the people's memories. Benard 
thought he had carried his point and that Marie had 
forgotten her lover, for she appeared gay and happy 
in the company of other young people and never men- 
tioned him. But Marie never forgot ; neither did he, for 
there were two hearts that beat true to each other. One 
night she disappeared, and it put the people to wonder- 
ing. An Indian whom nobody knew had been in town 
that day, and they wondered if he could be Marie's old 
lover. Their guess was correct. The reason for his dis- 
guise need not be stated. Benard soon formed a posse of 
young men who were anxious to go in pursuit. The chase 
lasted all night and all the next day. They were over- 
taken near Cahokia, just as they came in sight of the old 
French settlement in St. Louis, where he had provided a 
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home for his bride. When overtaken he urged her to 
hasten on to her journey's end, but she refused, saying 
she would die with him if need be. Believing it would 
secure better treatment for her, he surrendered without 
resistance, asking no mercy for himself. The young men 
of the party wanted to kill him instantly. The reason is 
clear. Benard at last dictated the punishment. When 
they reached Kaskaskia the Indian was bound tightly to 
a log, with his face upward, and set adrift. As he drifted 
out into the current he lifted his eyes toward heaven and 
invoked the curse of God on Benard and the town ; that 
Benard himself should be killed by the hand of man, and 
that every vestige of the town, even the graves of those 
then living, should be washed away by the same mighty 
river that was then drifting him down to his doom. The 
unhappy girl was placed in a convent, where she was 
kept until the Angel of Death took her spirit to join her 
lover in the '^Laad of Souls.'' People for miles around 
say that on dark stormy nights the ghost of this Indian 
returns to the scene of this awful tragedy, and that with 
his face still toward heaven he floats on the waves as 
they sweep over the vanished city. 

And has the prophecy been fulfilled? Dear reader, it 
is a fact that Benard was killed in a duel in 1712. It is 
likewise a fact that every inch of Old Kaskaskia 's soil 
has been swept away by the Father of Waters, and all 
that now remains of the erstwhile metropolis of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the Great West is a few rudely carved 
grave stones, that were taken by the people and erected 
on higher ground before the old graveyard was washed 
away. Many people believe that the Indian's curse was 
the cause of the passing away of Old Kaskaskia. May it 
not be that God, who *'suffereth not even a sparrow to 
fall without his notice," heard and answered the Indian's 
prayer, and has but dealt out a just and righteous 
retribution f 



